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gaze at; whence the chiefest and largest are removed to
certain magazines they call libraries, there to remain in a
quarter purposely assigned them, and from thenceforth
begin to be called books of controversy. f
In these books is wonderfully instilled and preserved the 5
spirit of each warrior, while he is alive; and after his death,
his soul transmigrates there to inform them.   This at least is
the more common opinion; but I believe it is with libraries
as with other cemeteries; where some philosophers affirm,
that a certain spirit, which they call brutum hominis^ hovers 10
over the monument, till the body is corrupted, and turns to
dust, or to worms, but then vanishes or dissolves; so, we
may say, a restless spirit haunts over every book, till dust or
worms have seized upon it; which to some may happen in
a few days, but to others later : and therefore books of con- 15
troversy being, of all others, haunted by the most disorderly
spirits, have always been confined in a separate lodge from
the rest; and, for fear of mutual violence against each
other, it was thought prudent by our ancestors to bind them
to the peace with strong iron chains.   Of which invention 20
the original occasion was this:,, When the works of Scotus / -
first came out, they were carried to a certain library, and
had lodgings appointed them;   but this author was no
sooner settled than he went to visit his master Aristotle;
and there both concerted together to seize Plato by main 25
force, and turn him out from his ancient station among the
divines, where he had peaceably dwelt near eight hundred
years.   The attempt succeeded, and the two usurpers have
reigned ever since in his stead: but, to maintain quiet for
the future, it was decreed, that all polemics of the larger size 30 -
should be held fast with a chain.
By this expedient, the public peace of libraries might
certainly have been preserved, if a new species of con-
troversial books had not arose of late years, instinct with